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THE  birds,  great  nature's  happy  commoners, 
That  haunt  in  woods,  in  meads,  and  flow'ry  gardens, 
Rifle  the  sweets  and  taste  the  choicest  fruits, 
'Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  leave. 

ROWE. 
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THE   WAY  TO   SING. 

THE  birds  must  know.     Who  wisely  sings 

Will  sing  as  they  ; 
The  common  air  has  generous  wings, 

Songs  make  their  way. 
No  messenger  to  run  before 

Devising  plan  ; 
No  mention  of  the  place  or  hour 

To  any  man ; 
No  waiting  till  some  sound  betrays 

A  listening  ear; 
No  different  voice,  no  new  delays, 

If  steps  draw  near. 

"What  bird  is  that  ?     It's  song  is  good," 

And  eager  eyes 
Go  peering  through  the  dusky  wood 

In  glad  surprise  ; 
Then  late  at  night  when  by  his  fire 

The  traveler  sits, 
Watching  the  flame  grow  brighter,  higher, 

The  sweet  song  flits 


THE    WAY  TO   SING. 

By  snatches  through  his  weary  brain 

To  help  him  rest ; 
When  next  he  goes  that  road  again, 

An  empty  nest 
On  leafless  bough  will  make  him  sigh, 

"  Ah  me !  last  spring 
Just  here  1  heard,  in  passing  by, 

That  rare  bird  sing  ! " 

But  while  he  sighs,  remembering 

How  sweet  the  song, 
The  little  bird  on  tireless  wing, 

Is  borne  along 
In  other  air,  and  other  men 

With  weary  feet, 
On  other  roads,  the  simple  strain 

Are  finding  sweet. 
The  birds  must  know.     Who  wisely  sings 

Will  sing  as  they; 
The  common  air  has  generous  wings, 

Songs  make  their  way. 

HELEN  HUNT. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD. 

OH,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees  some  morning  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England  —  now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows 

And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  ! 

Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dew  drops  —  at  the  bent  spray's  edge  — 

That's  the  wise  thrush:  he  sings  each  song  twice  over 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 


THE   EMPEROR'S    BIRD'S    NEST. 


ONCE  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain, 
With  his  swarthy  grave  commanders, 

I  forget  in  what  campaign, 

Long  besieged,  in  mud  and  rain, 
Some  old  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp, 
In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 

Striding  with  a  measured  tramp, 

These  Hidalgos,  dull  and  damp, 

Cursed  the  Frenchmen,  cursed  the  weather. 


Thus  as  to  and  fro  they  went, 

Over  upland  and  through  hollow, 
Giving  their  impatience  vent, 
Perched  upon  the  Emperor's  tent, 
In  her  nest  they  spied  a  swallow. 

Yes,  it  was  a  swallow's  nest, 

Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  horses, 
Mane,  or  tail,  or  dragoon's  crest, 
Found  on  hedge-rows  east  and  west 
After  skirmish  of  the  forces. 

Then  an  old  Hidalgo  said, 

As  he  twirled  his  gray  mustachio, 
"  Sure  this  swallow  overhead 
Thinks  the  Emperor's  tent  a  shed, 

And  the  Emperor  but  a  Macho !  " 


FLYING    NESTWARD. 


THE   EMPEROR'S  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Hearing  his  imperial  name 

Coupled  with  those  words  of  malice, 
Half  in  anger,  half  in  shame, 
Forth  the  great  campaigner  came 

Slowly  from  his  canvas  palace. 

"  Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest," 

Said  he  solemnly,  "  nor  hurt  her!" 
Adding  then  by  way  of  jest, 
"  Golondrina  is  my  guest, 

Tis  the  wife  of  some  deserter !  " 

Swift  as  bow-string  speeds  a  shaft, 

Through  the  camp  was  spread  the  rumor, 
And  the  soldiers,  as  they  quaffed 
Flemish  beer  at  dinner,  laughed 

At  the  Emperor's  pleasant  humor. 

So  unharmed  and  unafraid 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded, 
Till  the  constant  cannonade 
Through  the  walls  a  breach  had  made, 

And  the  siege  was  thus  concluded. 

> 

Then  the  army,  elsewhere  bent, 

Struck  its  tents  as  if  disbanding, 
Only  not  the  Emperor's  tent, 
For  he  ordered  ere  he  went, 

Very  curtly,  "  Leave  it  standing  !  " 

So  it  stood  there  all  alone, 

Loosely  flapping,  torn  and  tattered, 
Till  the  brood  was  fledged  and  flown, 
Singing  o'er  those  walls  of  stone 

Which  the  cannon-shot  had  shattered. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


HARK!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin  ; 

My  lady  sweet,  arise. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


SAY.   WAS  THY   T.ITTLE   MATE   UNKIND? 


ADDRESS   TO   THE   WOOD-LARK. 


O  STAY,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 


Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 


Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care; 
Or  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair  ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


TO    A    SKYLARK. 


HAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 


In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And    singing    startle    the     dull 
night, 

From    his    watch-tower    in     the 
skies 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And    at    my   window   bid    good- 
morrow 

Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the 
vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 

JOHN  MILTON. 


THE    BIRD. 

HITHER  thou  com'st.     The  busy  wind  all  night 
Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thy  own  warm  wing 
Thy  pillow  was.     Many  a  sullen  storm, 
For  which  coarse  man  seems  much  the  fitter  born, 

Rained  on  thy  bed 

And  harmless  head ; 

And  now,  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as  the  light 
Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing 
Unto  that  Providence  whose  unseen  arm 
Curbed  them,  and  clothed  thee  well  and  warm. 
All  things  that  be  praise  him  ;  and  had 
Their  lesson  taught  them  when  first  made. 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  HEARD  BY 
AN  UNSATISFIED  HEART. 

WHEN  in  a  May-day  hush 
Chanteth  the  Missel  thrush 
The  harp  o'  the  heart  makes  answer  with  murmurous  stirs  ; 
When  Robin  redbreast  sings 
We  think  on  budding  springs. 
And  Culvers  when  they  coo  are  love's  remembrancers. 


But  thou  in  the  trance  of  light 

Stayest  the  feeding  night, 
And  Echo  makes  sweet  her  lips  with  the  utterance  wise, 

And  casts  at  our  glad  feet 

In  a  wisp  of  fancies  fleet, 
Life's  fair,  life's  unfulfilled,  impassioned  prophecies. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  HEARD  BY  AN  UNSATISFIED  HEART. 


Her  central  thought  full  well 

Thou  hast  the  wit  to  tell, 
To  take  the  sense  o'  the  dark  and  to  yield  it  so; 

The  moral  of  moonlight 

To  set  in  a  cadence  bright, 
And  sing  our  loftiest  dream  that  we  thought  none  did  know. 

I  have  no  nest  as  thou 

Bird  on  the  blossoming  bough, 
Yet  over  thy  tongue  outfloweth  the  song  o5  my  soul, 

Chanting,  "P'orego  thy  strife, 

The  spirit  out-acts  the  life, 
But  much  is  seldom  theirs  who  can  perceive  the  whole. 

"  Thou  drawest  a  perfect  lot 

All  thine,  but  holden  not, 
Lie  low  at  the  feet  of  beauty  that  ever  shall  bide; 

There  might  be  sorer  smart 

Than  thine,  far-seeing  heart, 
Whose  fate  is  still  to  yearn,  and  not  be  satisfied." 

JEAN  INGELOW. 


ONE  SYLLABLE,  CLEAR  AND  SOFT 
AS  A  RAINDROP'S  SILVERY  PATTER. 


THE  FIELD-SPARROW. 

A  BUBBLE  of  music  floats 

The  slope  of  the. hillside  over; 

A  little  wandering  sparrow's  notes  ; 

And  the  bloom  of  yarrow  and  clover, 

And  the  smell  of  sweet-fern  and  the  bayberry  leaf, 

On  his  ripple  of  song  are  stealing ; 

For  he  is  a  chartered  thief, 

The  wealth  of  the  fields  revealing. 


One  syllable,  clear  and  soft 

As  a  raindrop's  silvery  patter, 

Or  a  tinkling  fairy-bell,  heard  aloft, 

In  the  midst  of  the  merry  chatter 

Of  robin  and  linnet  and  wren  and  jay, — 

One  syllable  oft  repeated  : 

He  has  but  a  word  to  say, 

And  of  that  he  will  not  be  cheated. 


THE  FIELD-SPARROW. 


The  singer  I  have  not  seen ; 

But  the  song  I  arise  and  follow 

The  brown  hills  over,  the  pastures  green, 

And  into  the  sunlit  hollow. 

With  a  joy  that  his  life  into  mine  has  lent, 

I  can  feel  my  glad  eyes  glisten 

Though  he  hides  in  his  happy  tent, 

While  I  stand  outside,  and  listen. 


This  way  would  I  also  sing, 

My  dear  little  hillside  neighbor! 

A  tender  carol  of  peace  to  bring 

To  the  sunburnt  fields  of  labor 

Is  better  than  making  a  loud  ado; 

Trill  on,  amid  clover  and  yarrow! 

There's  a  heart-beat  echoing  you, 

And  blessing  you,  blithe  little  sparrow! 

LUCY  LARCOM. 


HE   HIDES  IN   HIS   HAPPY  TENT. 


FROM    "MY    AVIARY." 


BUT  when  along  the  waves  the  shrill  northeaster 
Shrieks  through  the  laboring  coaster's  shrouds  'Beware!" 

The  pale  bird,  kindling  like  a  Christmas  feaster 
When  some  wild  chorus  shakes  the  vinous  air, 

Flaps  from  the  leaden  wave  in  fierce  rejoicing, 

Feels  heaven's  dumb  lightning  thrill  his  torpid  nerves, 

Now  on  the  blast  his  whistling  plumage  poising, 
Now  wheeling,  whirling  in  fantastic  curves. 

Such  is  our  gull;  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 

Less  fleshed  than  feathered;  bagged  you'll  find  him  such; 
His  virtue  silence  ;  his  employment,  pleasure  ; 

Not  bad  to  look  at,  and  not  good  for  much. 


O.  W.  HOLMES. 


INVITATION   TO   THE    REDBREAST. 

SWEET  bird  whom  the  winter  constrains  — 

And  seldom  another  it  can  — 
To  seek  a  retreat  while  he  reigns 

In  the  well  sheltered  dwellings  of  man, 
Who  never  can  seem  to  intrude, 

Though  in  all  places  equally  free, 
Come,  oft  as  the  season  is  rude, 

Thou  art  sure  to  be  welcome  to  me 


At  sight  of  the  first  feeble  ray 

That  pierces  the  clouds  of  the  east, 
To  inveigle  thee  every  day 

My  windows  shall  show  thee  a  feast ; 
For,  taught  by  experience,  I  know 

Thee  mindful  of  benefit  long, 
And  that,  thankful  for  all  I  bestow, 

Thou  wilt  pay  me  with  many  a  song. 

Then,  soon  as  the  swell  of  the  buds 
-  -  ^x-         Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring, 

Fly  hence,  if  thou  wilt,  to  the  woods, 

Or  where  it  shall  please  thee  losing: 
And  shouldst  thou,  compelled  by  a  frost, 
Come  again  to  my  window  or  door, 

Doubt  not  an  affectionate  host, 
Only  pay  as  thou  paidst  me  before. 


WM.  COWPER. 


FLY   HENCE,    IF  THOU   WILT,   TO  THE  WOODS. 


TO   THE   CUCKOO. 

O  BLITHE  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  : 
O  cuckoo!  shall  I  call  tbee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hqurs. 

Thrice  welcome  darling  of  the  spring! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery  ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listened  to  ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 

In  bush  and  tree  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen  ! 


TO    THE   CUCKOO. 


And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

O  blesse'd  bird !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee. 

WM.  WORDSWORTH. 


And  every  little  bird  upon  the  tree, 

Ruffling  his  plumage  bright,  for  ecstasy 

Sang  in  the  wild  insanity  of  glee  ; 

And  seemed,  in  the  same  lays, 

Calling  his  mate,  and  uttering  songs  of  praise. 


PHCEBE  GARY. 


YOUNG    SEA-GULLS. 


"  RICH  breath  of  hayfields 
streams  through  whis- 
pering trees ; 

And  birds  of  morning  trim 
their  bustling  wings. 

And  listen  fondly  —  while 
the  Blackbird  sings." 


YOUNG   BLACKBIRDS. 


THE   WARBLING   OF   BLACKBIRDS. 

WHEN  I  hear  the  waters  fretting, 
When  I  see  the  chestnut  letting 

All  her  lovely  blossoms  falter  down,  I  think,  "Alas  the  day  !  " 
Once,  with  magical  sweet  singing, 
Blackbirds  set  the  woodland  ringing, 
That  awakes  no  more  while  April  hours  wear  themselves  away. 

In  our  hearts  fair  hope  lay  smiling, 
Sweet  as  air,  and  all  beguiling; 

And  there  hung  a  mist  of  bluebells  on  the  slope  and  down  the  dell ; 
And  we  talked  of  joy  and  splendor 
That  the  years  unborn  would  render, 

And  the  blackbirds  helped  us  with  the  story,  for  they  knew  it  well. 

Piping,  fluting,  "  Bees  are  humming, 
April's  here,  and  summer's  coming  ; 

Don't  forget  us  when  you  walk,  a  man  with  men,  in  pride  and  joy ; 
Think  on  us  in  alleys  shady, 
When  you  step  a  graceful  lady ; 

For  no  fairer  day  have  we  to  hope  for,  little  girl  and  boy. 

"Laugh  and  play,  O  lisping  waters, 
Lull  our  downy  sons  and  daughters  ; 

Come,  O  wind,  and  rock  their  leafy  cradle  in  thy  wanderings  coy ; 
When  they  wake,  we'll  end  the  measure 
With  a  wild  sweet  cry  of  pleasure, 

And  a  '  Hey  down  derry,  let's  be  merry  !  little  girl  and  boy ! ' " 

JEAN  INGELOW. 


THE  GREEN   LINNET. 

BENEATH  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  Spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat ! 
And  flowers  and  birds  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Thou,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May, 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 


THE   GREEN  LINNET. 


Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover  ; 
There,  where  the  Mutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives  — 
A  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves ; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes, 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  form  he  chose  to  feign 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 

WM.  WORDSWORTH. 


THE  GOLDFINCH. 


THE   BIRDS   OF   PASSAGE. 


BIRDS,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing ! 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ? 
"  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky, 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

"  We  have  swept  o'er  cities  in  song  renowned  — 

Silent  they  lie  with  the  deserts  round  ! 

We  have  crossed  proud  rivers  whose  tide  hath  rolled 

All  dark  with  the  warrior  blocd  of  old ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  its  home, 

Under  peasant's  roof-tree  or  monarch's  dome." 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome 
Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  ? 
"We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a  pall 
And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall. 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt  — 
Naught  looks  the  same  save  the  nest  we  built." 


"Do  you  ne'er  think  what  won- 
drous beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made 
them  and  who  taught 

The  dialect  these  speak,  where 
melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of 
thought  ? " 


GOLD-HAMMER. 


THE  BIRDS   OF  PASSAGE. 


O  joyous  birds!  it  hath  still  been  so; 
Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go! 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep: 
Say  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  cot 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ? 

"  A  change  we  have  found  there  —  many  a  change! 

Faces  and  footsteps,  and  all  things  strange! 

Gone  are  the  heaps  of  silvery  hair, 

And  the  young  that  were  have  a  brow  of  care, 

And  the  place  is  hushed  where  the  children  played  — 

Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we 
made." 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 
Birds    that    o'ersweep    it    in    power    and 

mirth! 
Yet   through  the  wastes  of  the   trackless 

air 

Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  passed  — 
So  may  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 
MRS.  HEMANS. 


A   SPRING   SONG. 

SWALLOW,  swallow,  hither  wing; 
Hither,  swallow,  bringing  spring ; 
From  the  lake  hath  gone  the  teal ; 
Fled  the  widgeon  from  the  stream ; 
Now  no  more  our  bursting  woods 
Hear  the  swooping  merlin's  scream  ;   > 
Come,  thou  dawn  of  summer,  come, 
Hither  leaves  and  shadows  bringing, 
Bladed  furrows,  nested  eaves, 
Sweetest  songs  the  south  is  singing ; 
Bringing  violets,  bringing  spring, 
Hither,  swallow,  hither  wing. 

Come  —  the  celandine  no  more 
Dreads  the  gusty  wrath  of  March ; 
Golden  tassellecl  is  the  birch ; 
Emerald  fringes  hath  the  larch  ; 
Come,  thou  news  of  summer,  come, 
Frills  and  hedgerow  twitterings  bringing; 
Quivering  mountings  of  the  lark, 
Shrillest  songs  the  ousel's  singing; 
Snowing  orchards,  flight  of  spring, 
Hither,  swallow,  hither  wing. 

WM.  Cox  BENNETT. 


A   SPRING   SONGSTER. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

LISTEN  how  the  whip-poor-will, 
From  his  song-bed  veiled  and  dusky, 
Fills  the  night  ways  warm  and  musky 
With  his  music's  throb  and  thrill ! 
Tis  the  Western  nightingale, 
Lodged  within  the  orchard's  pale, 
Starting  into  sudden  tune 
'Mid  the  amorous  air  of  June  ; 
Lord  of  all  the  songs  of  night, 
Bird  unseen,  of  voice  outright, 
Buried  in  the  sumptuous  gloom 
Of  his  shadow-paneled  room  ; 
Roofed  above  by  webbed  and  woven 
Leaf  and  bloom,  by  moonbeams  cloven, 
Searched  by  odorous  zephyrs  through  ; 
Dim  with  dusk  and  damp  with  dew  : 
He  it  is  that  makes  the  night 
An  enchantment  and  delight. 
Opening  his  entrancing  tale 
Where  the  evening  robins  fail, 
Ending  the  victorious  strain 
When  the  robins  sing  again. 

AURINGER. 


THE   DEPARTURE   OF   THE   CUCKOO. 

So,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 

When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er, 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day  — 

When  garden  walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor 

With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May 

And  chestnut  flowers  are  strewn  — 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry, 

From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext  garden  trees 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze  : 

The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  I  go. 

Too  quick,  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Soon  will  the  high  midsummer  pomps  come  on, 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and  swell, 

Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 

Sweet-William  with  his  homely  cottage  smell, 

And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow  ; 

Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 

And  open,  jasmine -muffled  lattices, 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden  trees, 

And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening  star. 

He  hearkens  not !  light  comer,  he  is  flown  ! 
What  matters  it  ?  next  year  he  will  return, 
And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring  days, 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  fern, 
And  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest  ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new  mown. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD 


WHILE    THE    CHAFFINCH    SINGS   ON    THE 
ORCHARD   BOUGH." 


TO   THE   CUCKOO. 

HAIL,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  spring  ! 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  g'reen 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale  ; 
An  annual  quest  in  other  lands 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 


THE  BIRDS  IN  MA  Y. 


O,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ! 

We'd  make  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring. 


JOHN  LOGAN. 


THE    BIRDS    IN    MAY. 

.     .     .     OFT  in  the  merry  season  and  the  morning  of  the  May 

The  birds  break  out  a-singing  for  the  world's  face  waxen  gay, 

And  they  flutter  there  in  the  blossoms,  and  run  through  dewy  grass, 

As  they  sing  the  joy  of  the  springtide,  that  bringeth  the  summer  to  pass ; 

And  they  deem  that  for  them  alone  was  the  world  wrought  long  ago, 

And  no  hate  and  no  repentance,  and  no  fear  to  come  they  know. 

WM.  MORRIS 


'TEN   thousand   warblers 

cheer  the  day,  and  one 
:j         The  livelong  night." 


YOUNG   NIGHTINGALES. 


CUCKOO !     CUCKOO ! 

"  CUCKOO  !  cuckoo  !  "  it  haunts  my  way  ; 
I  hear  that  sweet  note  all  the  day, 
From  glen  to  glen,  from  brae  to  brae, 
While  I  pursue  my  grassy  way 

Through  Ettrick  vale  and  Yarrow. 

"  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  "  it  still  doth  say, 
The  very  spoken  breath  of  May, 
But  viewless  still  from  brae  to  brae, 
As  if  a  spirit  led  my  way, 

Through  all  the  length  of  Yarrow. 

"Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  "   it  haunts  my  way, 
Now  here,  now  there,  from  brae  to  brae  ; 
It  floats  and  wanders  with  light  play 
From  dark  pine  wood  to  castle  gray, 
And  shepherd's  cot  in  Yarrow. 

Ye  lords  and  ladies  gay,  who  ride 
Through  London  parks  in  dusty  pride, 
I  wish  you  all  might  here  abide 
With  wimpling  waters  at  your  side, 
And  cuckoo's  note  in  Yarrow ! 

JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE. 


THE   BIRD   FLEW  TO   HIS  GRAVE. 


THE   POET   AND   THE   BIRD. 
A  Fable. 


SAID  a  people  to  a  poet,  "  Go  out  from  among  us  straightway ! 

While  we  are  thinking  earthly  things,  thou  singest  of  divine  : 
There's  a  little  fair  brown  nightingale  who,  sitting  in  the  gateway, 

Makes  fitter  music  to  our  ears  than  any  song  of  thine!  " 


The  poet  went  out  weeping :  the  nightingale  ceased  chanting : 
"  Now  wherefore,  O  thou  nightingale,  is  all  thy  sweetness  done  ? " 

—  "  I  cannot  sing  my  earthly  things,  the  heavenly  poet  wanting, 
Whose  highest  harmony  includes  the  lowest  under  sun." 


The  poet  went  out  weeping,  and  died  abroad,  bereft  there  ; 

The  bird  flew  to  his  grave,  and  died  amid  a  thousand  wails : 
And  when  I  last  went  by  the  place,  I  swear  the  music  left  there 

Was  only  of  the  poet's  song,  and  not  the  nightingale's. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


APPENDIX 


APPENDIX. 


THE  following  ornithological  facts  have  been  collected  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  habits  of  the  feathered  favorites  of  the  poets. 

THE   BLACKBIRD. 

(Turdus  mcrula.) 

THE  blackbird  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  common  birds.  Its  color  is  jet 
black  except  where  at  the  shoulders  of  the  wings  a  bright  scarlet  spot  margined  with 
orange  sets  off  the  glossy  beauty  of  the  creature.  The  favorite  place  for  nesting  is  among 
the  cat-tails,  at  the  base  of  the  old  stalks. 

The  nest  is  a  basket-like  structure  of  dried  cat-tails  and  sedges,  lined  with  fine  dried 
grasses  and  horse-hair. 

The  eggs  are  green,  with  pen-dashed  spots  around  the  ends,  or  wreathed  about  the 
middle. 

Its  song  is  sweetest  just  before  mating,  when  the  usual  rattling  sound  in  its  throat  is 
ended  by  a  clear  loud  whistle. 

CUCKOO. 

(Coccyzus  Awericanus?) 

THE  American  cuckoo,  while  differing  but  little  from  the  European  cuckoo  (Cuculus 
canorns)  in  appearance,  has  not  that  reprehensible  trick  of  leaving  its  eggs  in  a  smaller  bird's 
nest  to  be  brooded  over. 

The  nest  which  our  cuckoo  makes  hardly  merits  the  name,  for  it  is  very  carelessly 
builded ;  a  few  loose  twigs  laid  criss-cross,  bits  of  dried  fern,  and  a  willow  catkin  or  two 
serve  for  a  cradle  for  the  light  green  eggs. 

The  cuckoo  is  a  very  large  bird,  being  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  Its  upper  parts  are 
bronze-brown,  tail-feathers  white-tipped  and  under  parts  white.  Its  bill  and  feet  are  black, 
and  its  eyelids  vermilion. 


APPENDIX. 

GOLDFINCH. 

(Car duetts  elegans.} 


THE  goldfinch  is  seldom  found  in  America,  but  is  very  common  in  Europe. 

It  is  of  a  brownish  olive  color,  with  neck  and  breast  yellow  and  under  parts  grayish 
white. 

Its  nest  is  skillfully  made  of  thistledown,  woven  and  securely  wound  about  the  branch 
on  which  it  is  builded.  The  eggs  are  clear  white,  tinged  with  green. 


GOLD-HAMMER. 

(Spinus  tristis^) 


THE  gold  or  yellow-hammer  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  goldfinch  just  described.  Its 
upper  parts  are  greenish  yellow,  and  its  under  parts  bright  golden  streaked  with  red.  Its 
nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  goldfinch,  made  of  fibrous  and  downy  materials  and  inter- 
laced with  fine  grass  and  rootlets.  It  is  lined  with  thistle-down  or  fronds  of  ferns,  and  is 
often  ornamented  with  catkins.  The  eggs  of  the  yellow-hammer  are  grayish  or  greenish 
white  speckled  with  brown  or  lilac. 


LARK. 
(Alauda  arvensis!) 


THE  lark,  whose  praises  the  poets  sing,  has  its  home  in  Europe.  The  American  lark 
is  found  only  along  the  shore  and  usually  horned.  The  lark  of  which  Shelley  wrote  is  a 
pretty  little  bird  about  six  inches  long,  reddish  brown  in  color.  The  nest  is  built  in  a 
tussock  of  grass  on  the  ground,  and  has  a  coarse  appearance,  but  on  examination  we  find 
the  inside  very  nicely  finished  with  a  lining  of  fine  grasses.  The  eggs  are  white,  with 
reddish-brown  or  lilac  spots. 

The  lark  differs  from  all  other  birds  in  the  manner  of  its  singing.     It  ascends  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  air,  "  and  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest." 
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LINNET. 
(Acanthis  linaria?) 

THE  soft,  low  notes  of  the  linnet  make  it  a  favorite  wherever  he  chooses  to  build  his 
nest.  This  nest  is  built  of  little  twigs  and  inlaid  with  moss.  Inside  it  is  made  soft  with 
hair,  fur  or  bits  of  thistledown. 

The  eggs  are  pale  green,  with  rusty  spots. 

The  linnet  is  dressed  very  gaily  in  a  striped  coat  of  blackish  and  yellowish  flaxen,  with 
a  vest  of  dusky  and  yellowish  white  and  bright  yellow  based  tail  feathers. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

(Lnscinia  Philomela?) 

BECAUSE  of  the  surpassing  melody  of  its  song  the  nightingale  has  received  more  praise 
from  the  poets  than  any  other  bird. 

In  appearance  it  is  most  unassuming.  Its  upper  parts  are  brown,  its  under  parts  buff 
shading  into  grayish  white,  and  its  tail  rusty  red. 

The  nightingale's  nest  is  very  dainty  in  its  construction.  It  is  made  of  dried  leaves 
nicely  superposed  like  the  petals  of  a  rose,  and  it  is  lined  with  long  slender  blades  of 
narrow  grass  gracefully  interwoven.  Its  eggs  are  of  a  delicate  greenish  brown. 


ROBIN. 

{Menila  Migratoria?) 

ALTHOUGH  the  nightingale  gets  all  the  praise  that  a  songster  merits,  the  common  robin 
is  best  beloved  of  all  our  birds,  because  it  is  the  most  domestic.  He  is  not  at  all  par- 
ticular about  the  situation  of  his  nest.  He  builds  it  anywhere  from  the  top  of  .a  tree  to 
the  shrubs  near  the  ground.  He  is  not  fastidious  about  materials  either.  Almost  any- 
thing can  be  worked  into  it  satisfactorily.  Usually  the  nest  is  made  of  stubble,  mud  and 
hay  lined  with  fine  hay,  strings,  yarn  or  horse-hair. 

The  robin  is  so  familiar  that  his  dress  needs  no  description.  He  is  dark  gray  in  color, 
with  blackish  head  and  tail  and  spots  under  the  chin,  around  the  eyes  and  on  the  tips  of 
the  tail  feathers,  and  his  red  breast  distinguishes  him  from  the  other  birds. 

The  eggs  of  the  robin  are  a  delicate  bluish  green. 
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SWALLOW. 

(Chelidon  erythrogaster.) 

THE  most  graceful  of  all  birds  are  the  restless  swallows  that  haunt  our  eaves  and  barn- 
lofts,  and  build  such  wonderful  nests  of  mud  which  look  so  rough  outside,  but  so  neat  and 
comfortable  within  the  lining  of  soft  hay  and  down. 

If  the  swallow  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  him  we  will  find  that  beauty  as  well 
as  grace  is  one  of  his  attributes.  The  steely  blue  plumage  is  relieved  by  white  under  parts 
and  a  white  spot  on  the  forehead.  The  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are  chestnut,  the 
rump,  breast  and  collar  rusty  brown. 

The  eggs  are  rose-color,  specked  with  brown. 

SPARROW. 

(Passer  domesticus^) 

THE  sparrow  has  three  distinguishing  qualities ;  familiarity,  voracity  and  attachment 
to  its  young. 

It  is  an  attractive-looking  little  bird  with  reddish-brown  back,  chestnut  breast  shading 
to  black,  and  grayish  white  under  parts. 

Its  nest,  which  is  made  of  dried  grass  and  roots,  and  lined  with  shreds  of  bark  and 
horse-hair,  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  places,  usually  near  or  upon  the  ground. 

The  eggs  are  white,  tinged  with  gray  or  green,  and  specked  with  delicate  red. 


SEA-GULL. 

(Lams.) 

IF  an  attempt  were  made  to  exhaustively  describe  this  species  of  fowl,  the  purpose  of 
the  book  must  undergo  a  complete  change,  for  there  are  so  many  gulls  of  different  sizes, 
colors  and  habits  that  the  space  occupied  in  their  description  would  make  a  good-sized 
book. 

"  Mother  Carey's  chicken  "  is  probably  more  familiar  to  us  than  any  other  gull.  It  is 
about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  with  back  and  wings  of  delicate  gray  shading  to  black. 
The  rest  of  its  plumage  is  white.  The  bill  is  black  and  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  reddish 
black. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  gulls'  eggs,  for  they  are  laid  on  the  rocks,  often  in  almost 
inaccessible  places.  The  eggs  are  of  a  yellowish  buff  color,  with  round  spots  of  brown  or 
lilac. 


APPENDIX. 

THRUSH. 
(Turdus  mustelinus.) 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  song  birds  whose  note  is  heard  in  our  country  rambles  is  the 
brown  thrush  —  "he  sings  each  song  twice  over,  lest  you  should  think  he  never  could 
recapture  the  first  fine  careless  rapture." 

As  he  flits  from  one  spray  to  another,  his  form  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
leaves.  His  upper  parts  are  reddish  brown,  and  his  throat  creamy  white  spotted  with 
brown  or  black. 

The  nest  is  built  of  sticks  and  stalks  of  herbs  woven  with  rootlets  and  lined  with  dry 
leaves. 

The  eggs  are  bluish,  specked  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac. 


TITMOUSE. 

(Parus  Atricapillus^) 

THIS  little  bird,  familiarly  called  the  chickadee,  is  one  of  the  daintiest  and' prettiest  of 
our  common  spring  birds. 

Its  upper  parts  are  yellowish-drab  and  its  under  parts  whitish-drab.  These  modest 
colors  are  relieved  by  the  deep  glossy  black  back,  throat,  cheeks  and  jaunty  topknot. 

The  titmouse's  nest  is  usually  built  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  stump.  The  structure  is  of 
felt  skillfully  woven  from  moss,  hair,  down  and  fibers  of  bark.  The  eggs  are  flesh  white, 
dotted  with  red. 
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